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portant events of all times, was the advent of the United States into 
the family of nations." 



National Progress (Volume Twenty-seven of The American 
Nation). By Frederic Austin Ogg. New York : Harper and Brothers, 
1917. 

The period 1910-1917 has been a period of notable growth and 
change. The problems that have emerged during these years are larger, 
vaguer, and at the same time more complex than the problems of the 
remoter past. Dissatisfaction with social conditions; a sense of the 
larger relations connecting groups and classes with the nation as a 
whole, and the nation with the world; a desire for progress in a 
democratic direction, have been increasingly operative among the 
people. The need for a fuller understanding of principles and for 
confident leadership has been strongly felt. At the same time party 
lines have become less clearly marked ; the tendency in politics has been 
toward a general, though not very distinct, division upon the demarka- 
tion between radicals and conservatives — a division that to some extent 
obliterates the narrower distinctions between the two principal political 
parties. Progressivism, though it failed to become the foundation of 
a successful new party, remains a powerful movement. 

It is evident that at no time in the history of the country has there 
been so great a need as there is at present for reliable and well-digested 
information concerning a great variety of political problems and tend- 
encies that have developed within a comparatively brief time. These 
problems and tendencies are part of our present intellectual and social 
life, and at the same time they include so wide a field and mark so 
rapid a change as to require studied historical treatment no less than 
the events of longer epochs belonging to our earlier history. 

Even a cursory reading of Professor Frederic A. Ogg's compact 
history of the last ten years suffices to show how the broadening of 
political problems has necessitated more accurate analysis and more 
comprehensive views. The result of the election of 1908, though it 
appeared to be a sweeping Republican victory, really presaged a great 
shift in political power. Delay on the part of the Taft Administration 
in carrying out the promised reforms in currency and banking, and 
more particularly the discontent of the country with the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law, in considerable part explain the Democratic victory in 1912. 
Yet even among the Democrats there occurred a change of view-point 
in regard to at least one of these issues. It is a noteworthy fact that 
although, as late as 1915, President Wilson declared that the nation 
had all the machinery that was needed for the investigation of tariff 
problems, the leaders of the Democratic Party, including the President, 
gradually changed their minds and reverted to Taft's plan for a tariff 
commission. Another remarkable change of front is seen in the passage 
of the Keating-Owen child-labor law in September, 1916. " No more 
sweeping use of the powers of Congress to regulate commerce," de- 
clares Professor Ogg, "was ever made. Years before, Wilson had 
pronounced the Beveridge bill ' obviously absurd.' Now he was willing 
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to use the spur upon Congress in behalf of a measure that was de- 
cidedly more drastic." 

These instances, although they are of especial interest as indicating 
a new political orientation, are not of course the most striking as 
regards the actual changes implied in them. Whoever reads Professor 
Ogg's accounts of the dealings of the Government with the railroads, 
with corporations and trusts, with industry and labor, during the last 
decade or more, will be compelled to perceive how the sphere of 
government has inevitably enlarged, how the pressure of ideals and 
of economic demands has called for larger and firmer control and 
direction, how the boundary line between government and liberty has 
become more difficult to draw while the necessity of drawing it clearly 
has become more apparent than ever. 

At the same time the reader of this book of Professor Ogg's can 
hardly fail to perceive the broad significance of the problems that arose 
even before the war in regard to the foreign policy of the United 
States. The Caribbean policy of the Government, its attitude towards 
the South American nations, towards Mexico, towards Japan, all serve 
to show the distinction between the rival conceptions of international- 
ism and imperialism — conceptions that must either struggle to destroy 
each other or find some mode of reasonable compromise. 

Manifestly there has been a drift at the same time toward increased 
control of the government by the people ; but the two impulses, though 
they have combined to produce the great changes which have taken 
place in our time, are not really the same nor necessarily parallel in 
their direction. Since the entrance of the United States into the Great 
War both tendencies have been intensified: the Government never 
wielded more power; the people have never been more democratic. 

To these general and vague ideas, Professor Ogg's book gives that 
substance and that practical meaning which are necessary to make 
possible the formation of definite opinions and to check theorizing. 
The author, although he is impartial, as every historian should be, and 
reserved, as befits the historian of recent events, by no means hesitates 
to draw legitimate conclusions. He points out unsparingly both the 
weaknesses of the Republicans under Taft and the mistakes of the 
Democrats under Wilson. He adequately criticizes, for example, both 
the Payne-Aldrich law and the Adanison law. An especially interest- 
ing and instructive feature of the book is Professor Ogg's analysis 
of the results of presidential elections. 

The book National Progress should prove of great value in helping 
intelligent men and women to form broadly based and independent 
opinions upon the problems of the time. It gives information of the 
sort that seems to be needed for the successful working of democracy 
in these days. 



Aeneas at the Site of Rome. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A., 
LL.D., Edin. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. 

In a degree somewhat unusual among scholars, Dr. Fowler com- 
bines extensive linguistic and antiquarian learning with literary taste 
and true humanistic zeal. His commentary upon the Eighth Book 



